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CUBA AND THE NEW SUGAR PLAN 





N May 9 President Roosevelt signed the sugar 

allotment bill which, with certain excep- 
tions, approximates the recommendations made 
by the President to Congress last February.* The 
Act divides up the American sugar market among 
producers in the continental United States, the 
American insular possessions and Cuba. At the 
same time the President reduced the duty on 
Cuban sugar half a cent a pound, in accordance 
with the findings of the Tariff Commission with 
regard to comparative costs of production. This 
constitutes the first important tariff reduction on 
the part of the United States since 1913. 

The Act makes sugar a “basic” commodity and 
authorizes the imposition of a processing tax, 
provided it is not greater than the tariff reduc- 
tion. It is estimated that this processing tax will 
yield $63,000,000, of which $20,000,000 will be 
paid to American producers who reduce their 
output, while the remainder may be similarly 
used in Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the Philippines. 

In his February message, President Roosevelt 
proposed that Cuba be given a quota of 1,944,000 
tons, a figure regarded as a minimum indispen- 
sable for the economic stability of Cuba. The 
final Act merely authorizes the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to fix quotas for Cuba and the insular 
territories. The discretion of the Secretary in 
this respect, however, is limited by the fact that 
the Act increases the quota of the American beet- 
sugar producers from 1,450,000 tons proposed by 
the President to 1,550,000 tons. Barring such 
factors as drought, these additional 100,000 tons 
will have to be deducted from the quotas original- 
ly suggested for Cuba and the insular territories. 
A second provision, which openly discriminates 
against Cuba, relates to the importation of re- 
fined, as opposed to raw, sugar. Although the 
Act roughly fixes the quantities of refined sugar 


. C. deWilde, ‘“‘The President’s Sugar Allotment Plan,”’ Foreign 
Policy Bulletin, February 23, 1934. 


coming in from our insular territories at the ex- 
isting level, refined sugar coming from Cuba is 
limited to 22 per cent of Cuba’s total sugar quota. 
It is estimated that this will reduce Cuban ex- 
ports of refined sugar to the United States by 
about one-fourth. 

Notwithstanding these concessions to the pow- 
erful sugar lobby, the sugar Act is a step toward 
the rehabilitation of Cuba’s sugar plantations. 
The economic situation of the island, however, 
remains critical. The grinding season is coming 
to an end, and there is no assurance that the 
workers who have been cutting cane will soon 
receive employment elsewhere. Further steps 
must be taken if Cuba’s economy is not to dis- 
integrate before the next sugar season. In view 
of the two injurious changes made by Congress 
in the President’s sugar plan, it is more impera- 
tive than ever for the United States immediately 
to assist in the economic reconstruction of Cuba. 

In his Warm Springs statement of Novem- 
ber 23, 1933, President Roosevelt formally de- 
clared that “we have wished to commence nego- 
tiations for a revision of the commercial conven- 
tion between the two countries and for a modi- 
fication of the permanent treaty between the 
United States and Cuba.” Despite this state- 
ment, a new commercial treaty has not yet been 
concluded. This delay may be explained in the 
light of the heavy legislative burden imposed on 
the President by the present session of Congress 
and the debate over the tariff bill. It is to be 
hoped that this bill will be enacted during the 
next week or ten days, and that in the meantime 
the State Department will have prepared a new 
reciprocity agreement granting marked increases 
in existing tariff preferences between Cuba and 
the United States. The signature of such an 
agreement immediately following the enactment 
of the tariff bill would at once revive many 
branches of Cuban as well as American trade, 
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and thus assist Cuba in tiding over a dangerous 
summer. 

The situation is even more urgent with regard 
to the termination of the Platt Amendment, an 
agreement which has plagued relations between 
the United States and Cuba for the past thirty 
years. The President and Assistant Secretary 
Welles have expressed a desire to do away with 
the intervention clauses of the Platt Amendment. 
Until this Amendment is destroyed, Cuba will 
always live in danger of moral, if not military, 
intervention by the United States. To abrogate 
this Amendment it is necessary to conclude a new 
treaty. Such a treaty, however, must be ap- 
proved by the Senate of the United States, which 
plans to adjourn during the next few weeks. If 
a new political agreement with Cuba is not con- 
cluded within that time, the termination of the 
Platt Amendment must be postponed. It would 
be highly unfortunate if the Amendment should 
continue in effect during the next few months. 
This period may prove of vital importance to the 
future of the Cuban Republic, since it may in- 
volve the constitutional reorganization of the 
country and the holding of new elections. In 
view of past mistakes made by the United States 
in Cuban policy, it is important that, especially 
in the immediate future, the Cuban people be 
given unimpeded opportunity to work out their 
political difficulties. For this reason no time 
should be lost in abrogating the Platt Amendment 
and restoring to the Cubans the degree of sov- 
ereignty in external and internal affairs which all 
other independent peoples enjoy. 

RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


Toward an Arms Embargo 


In response to the recommendations of the 
League’s Chaco Commission, steps toward the 
prohibition of arms shipments to Bolivia and 
Paraguay were taken during the past week in 
Washington and Geneva. At a meeting of the 
League Council on May 17 the British represen- 
tative, Captain Anthony Eden, urged all govern- 
ments to announce their intention to participate 
in an embargo. On May 20 the Council directed 
that cables requesting decisions from thirty-one 
countries be sent out, and decided to reconvene 
on May 30 in the hope of being able to take final 
action at that time. 

In Washington President Roosevelt, taking ad- 
vantage of growing popular opposition to the in- 
ternational arms traffic, sent a special message 
to Congress on May 18. He urged the Senate to 
ratify the Geneva Convention of 1925, which pro- 
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vides for full publicity on the trade in arms, and 
expressed the hope that the disarmament con- 
ference, reassembling on May 29, would work 
out a convention of a more far-reaching charac- 
ter. In addition he heartily endorsed the Nye 
investigation into the armament industry, which 
was approved by the Senate on April 12. While 
the message made no reference to the Chaco war, 
the administration spokesman on the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, Senator Key Pittman, 
immediately introduced a joint resolution au- 
thorizing the President to prohibit the sale of 
arms and munitions of war to Bolivia and Para- 
guay. In sponsoring a resolution confined to this 
purpose, the administration apparently demon- 
strates its continued opposition to the pending 
arms embargo resolution of a general scope 
which, in the amended version, would prohibit 
the President from discriminating against an 
aggressor.+ The extent of the traffic which may 
be prevented by Senator Pittman’s resolution was 
revealed by figures made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on May 19. Exports of war 4 
material from the United States to Bolivia in 
1933 amounted to $1,050,045, while exports to 
Paraguay totaled only $94,483. During the first 
quarter of 1934 the value of such exports rose 
sharply to $509,506 and $175,718 respectively. 
Announcement at Rio de Janeiro on May 18 
that Colombia and Peru had settled their dis- 
pute over the Leticia area should likewise 
strengthen waning confidence in the efficacy of 
international peace machinery. This settlement 
definitely removes the threat of renewed armed 
conflict in June, when the agreement entrusting 
a League Commission with the temporary ad- 
ministration of the territory is to expire. Under 
the Rio de Janeiro agreement the two countries 
will resume diplomatic relations and exchange 
pledges of non-aggression. The Peruvian gov- 
ernment expresses regret at the seizure of the 
Leticia zone in September 1932 and agrees to its 
return to Colombia. The area will, however, be 
demilitarized, and a mixed commission will ad- 
minister navigation and customs agreements re- 
lating to the frontier. Negotiations for a possible 
readjustment of the boundary are to continue. 
JOHN C. DEWILDE 











L’Agonie dun Monde, 
1933. 15 frances 
A dark picture of life in a collectivist society which, ac- 
cording to the author, will eventually produce a violent 
reaction to individualism. 


by Ludwig Bauer. Paris, Grasset, 
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